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The Qajar dynasty, particularly during the reign of Naser al-Din Shah Qajar 
(1896-1831), played a crucial role in the initiation of Iran’s modernization and 
its engagement with the Western world. Naser al-Din Shah's multiple visits to 
Europe as the first modern Iranian monarch to officially tour the continent, 
despite being costly and burdensome for the Iranian population, led to a partial 
‘democratization’ of the country and the abolition of discriminatory civil laws 
that disadvantaged Iranian religious minorities, including Jews. 


From the Jewish perspective, the most significant occurrence was the meeting 
between the leaders of the Jewish French organization known as Alliance 
Israélite Universelle (= AIU) and the Persian Shah. The Alliance, established in 
1860, aimed to safeguard and enhance the sociopolitical and educational status 
of Jews, primarily focusing on those residing in Eastern Europe, North Africa, 


and Asia. The rise of racially (or religiously) motivated movements targeting Jews 
in Europe and Northern Africa underscored the urgent need for a centralized 
organization to advocate for oppressed Jews worldwide. Recognizing this imperative, 
the AIU was founded as a Jewish society in midig-th century. 


In this light, in 1873, during Naser al-Din Shah’s journey across Europe, committees 
from the AIU eagerly awaited him, representing his Jewish subjects. The meeting 
took place in Paris between Naser al-Din Shah and the central committee 
members of the AIU, led by Adolphe Cremieux (1880-1796), the organization’s 
founder. Notable figures present at this gathering included Mirza Hosayn Khan 
(1947-1859), Iran’s prime minister, and Mirza Malkam Khan (1908-1833), the 
Iranian plenipotentiary in London.’ Although the Shah warmly received these 
representatives, it is unfortunate that, as later revealed in the AIU’s report, the 
true power in Persia lay in the hands of the clergy. That’s why the first attempts in 
this regard were not particularly signed with success.” 


Subsequent to the aforementioned encounter, the AIU undertook endeavours 
to extend financial, political, and economic support to the Jewish communities 
in Iran prior to establishing its educational institution in the country. However, 
the assistance provided by the AIU to the Iranian Jewish community yielded 
only transient outcomes. In fact, it took over two decades for the inaugural AIU 
schools to commence operations in Iran. Eventually, in April 1898, approximately 
twenty-five years after reaching an agreement with Naser al-Din Shah, the first 
AIU school was inaugurated in the capital city of Tehran. Known as Ettehad, 
this institution was established by the Central Committee of Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. The head of the school was chosen from one of the AIU’s teachers 
who had previously been situated in Egypt. 


The opening of the school was warmly received by Mozaffer al-Din Shah's 
ministers and members of the diplomatic corps. The Jewish community in Tehran 
expressed their gratitude towards this establishment. Subsequently, between 
1898 and 1920, additional schools were founded in Tehran (1898), Hamedan 
(1900), Isfahan (1901), Shiraz (1903), Sanandaj (1903), and Kermanshah (1904). 
The Alliance also extended financial and professional assistance to smaller 
Iranian Jewish communities, such as Tayserkan and Nehavand (1906), Kashan 


1- Cf. Bulletin de |’Alliance Israélite Universelle, first semester, 1873. 


2- LASKIER, Michael M. 1983: Aspects of the Activities of the AIU in the Jewish Communities of 
the Middle East and North Africa: 1860-1918, in: Modern Judaism 3, No. 3, October, p. 147-71. 
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(1911), and Golpayagan (1914), to facilitate the establishment of Alliance schools. 


Prior to the advent of AIU schools, the scholastic education of Persian Jews 
was confined to traditional methods. Students assembled in semi-circular 
arrangements on the floors of synagogues and prayer houses under the guidance 
of a mullah or rabbi. The curriculum encompassed the acquisition of the Hebrew 
alphabet, followed by the reading and memorization of verses from the Torah, 
prayer books, and rituals. Within the same classroom, students of diverse ages 
and backgrounds would study simultaneously, with more experienced or older 
students assuming the role of instructors and teaching assistants for novices and 
younger attendees.? 


Prior to the establishment of AIU schools, the educational practices for Persian 
Jews were confined to traditional methods that imposed limitations. Students 
would assemble in semi-circular formations within synagogues and prayer- 
houses, under the guidance of a mullah or rabbi. The curriculum primarily 
focused on the acquisition of the Hebrew alphabet, followed by the reading and 
memorization of passages from the Torah, prayer books, and rituals. Notably, 
students of diverse ages and varying social backgrounds shared the same 
classroom, with more experienced or advanced students assuming the role of 
instructors for novices and younger learners. 


The establishment of AIU schools brought about a transformative shift from 
the traditional methods, providing the Jewish population in Iran with new 
professional and educational opportunities, and facilitating their pursuit of 
further education both within and outside the country, particularly in Europe. 
A comparative analysis of pre-Alliance Jewish schools and their Muslim 
counterparts reveals the significant disparity in terms of quality, curriculum 
variety, and teaching capacity, with Muslim schools surpassing the traditional 
Jewish Maktabs. Notably, AIU schools paid minimal attention to the instruction of 
Jewish religious subjects, prioritizing the preparation of students for integration 
into non-Jewish society. Consequently, it is unsurprising that traditional Jewish 
communities initially resisted the AIU curriculum, not only in Iran but also in 
other Middle Eastern and North African countries. 


From their inception, AIU schools adopted French as the language of instruction, 


3- Netzer, Amnon, “The Educational System of the Jewish Community in Iran in Relation to 
Alliance Activities in the Years 186519u1-, Studies on Jewish Themes: Hagut Ivrit Be’Artzot Ha- 
Islam, Jerusalem, 1981, pp. 44860-. 
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Figure 1: Alliance School in Tehran 1944 


and the textbooks were modelled after French-Belgian standards. Accordingly, 
Jewish students gained limited knowledge of Persian and Hebrew languages and 
cultures at least regarding literary aspects of these two languages. Nonetheless, 
the syllabi offered by AIU schools were comprehensive, encompassing both 
humanities and natural sciences, and to some extent aligning with European 
educational standards. This situation underwent a change after 1921, with a 
greater emphasis placed on the Persian language and Iranian culture, as well as 
a partial focus on Hebrew as a religious language. The establishment of Zionist 
organizations in Iran following the Balfour Declaration of 1917, along with Reza 
Shah’s nationalistic policies and Persianate approach to the educational system, 
played a significant role in this transformation. 


In addition to their educational function, AIU schools served as European 
enclaves aimed at protecting and improving the social status of Jewish minorities 
in Persia. The regular reports written by directors of AIU schools across 
various Iranian cities provide a realistic depiction of Persian Jewish life at 
the turn of the 2oth century. These reports hold great relevance for Judeo- 
Iranian studies and serve as a reliable source for reconstructing Jewish social life 
during that period. 


The AIU schools, together with the Constitutional Revolution of 1906, constitute 
some of the most crucial phenomena of the era, bringing about significant 
changes in the lives of Iranian Jews and, subsequently, in Iranian society as a 
whole. Examination of the seventh and eighth articles of Iranian constitutional 
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law reveals the principle of equal treatment for all citizens of Iran, including 
Muslims, Zoroastrians, Jews, and Christians, granting them the same civil rights. 
This official declaration heralded a revolutionary change, at least on a theoretical 
and governmental level, within Iranian society. Moreover, the Constitutional 
Revolution led to the intellectualization of the Jewish population and their 
increased involvement in the socio-political life of their homeland. One of the 
cultural outcomes of the Constitutional Revolution was the rise in literacy rates 
among the Jewish minority due to their attendance in modern schools. 


On March 1915 ,21, coinciding with the Iranian New Year (Nowrwz) in Tehran, 
the inaugural edition of Shalom, the first Iranian Jewish newspaper in Judeo- 
Persian, marked a significant socio-political event in the lives of Iranian Jews. 
Shalom provided news coverage of the Persian Jewish community as well as 
global Jewish news. Subsequently, other Judeo-Persian newspapers such as Ha- 
Geulah (The Salvation) and Ha-Hayim (The Life) emerged. Moreover, periodicals 
like Israel, ‘Alam-e Yahid, Sina, and Nisan were published in both Persian and 
Judeo-Persian scripts. 


Another notable development within the Iranian Jewish community was the 
establishment of the Anjoman-e Kalimiyan-e Iran (Iranian Jewish Association). 
This association, along with the Anjoman-e Siyonit-e Iran (Iranian Zionist 
Association) and its approximately 18 branches across various cities, played a 
transformative role in the lives of the Jewish religious minority, which had long 
been secluded in ghettos. These associations sought to introduce Persian Jews 
to Iranian society and the wider world, as prior to their establishment, little was 
known about Persian Jews and their culture not only internationally but even 
among the majority non-Jewish population within Iran itself. The founding of 
these associations also fostered socio-cultural and political interactions among 
Jews from different regions within the country, as prior to this period, Jewish 
communities in different cities had limited awareness of each other's distinct 
ways of life. 


During the era of Mohammad Reza Shah’s monarchy, another educational 
institution, known as Ozar Hatorah (Treasure of Torah), emerged as a Jewish- 
owned organization. Established in 1945 with a focus on Orthodox Jewish 
education, Ozar Hatorah aimed to address concerns about the secularization of 
Jewish national life, spiritual decline, and religious intellectual impoverishment. 
Initially establishing schools in Mandate Palestine, Ozar Hatorah expanded 
its presence to the Middle East and North Africa after Israel’s independence. 
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Figure 2 Alliance School in Isfahan 1926 


In Iran, Ozar Hatorah established 40 schools under the Persian name Ganj-e 
Danesh (Treasure of Wisdom), enrolling approximately 8,600 students. Seeking 
to compete with AIU schools, Ganj-e Danesh provided religious education, as its 
orthodox Jewish leaders believed that the irreligious and atheistic approach of 
the AIU contradicted traditional Jewish education and risked alienating youth 
from their Jewish cultural heritage. Ganj-e Danesh achieved success among 
Jewish communities across Iran due to the convictions of its founders. 


Over time, Iranian Jewish schools gradually emerged in various cities with significant 
Jewish populations, ultimately replacing AIU and Ozar Hatorah schools. 
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